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If half the peace and harmony of human 
intercourse depends on how things are said, the 
other half depends on how they are received. 





If the removal of the hat be a requisite for 
Divine worship, how devoid of worship men and 
women must be on the street and in much of 
their daily work. To our mind the nature of 
much of the popular worship is exhibited less 
by what is on the head than by what is on the 
hat. “‘That which hath wings shall tell the 
matter” (Eecl. x: 20). 


The seat of war is not in the Philippines, or 
in South Africa, but inthe human heart. There 
is where “nations shall learn war no more.” 
There is where peace must begin and war end, 
whether it crops out in families, in neighbor- 
hoods, or innations. There is where the Son of 
Man came and comes “to destroy the works of 
the devil,” ‘to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” to reconcile us “by his death and 
much more save us by his life,” from sin in its 
thousand forms. After peace on the surface is 
declared by the governments, war, we fear, will 
not less be going on as strongly though less 
visibly, or visible in more petty ways, in hearts 
everywhere that are apart from Christ. And 
the same unremitting labor will be called for at 
our hands to “follow the things which make 
for peace and whereby one may edify another. 


Risking Life for Personal Triumph. 

If the public ass@mblies of the “Salvation 
Army” should within a three months period 
produce here and there throughout the country 
the death of nine young men and should maim 
sixty-five dthers, and this be regularly expected 
as a fruit of the system, what a volume of public 
indignation would arise, and how promptly would 





laws be enacted to suppress the operations of 


such a religious movement, however virtue-pro- 


moting or soul-saving its object, or, we might 
If similar results in 
colleges were the average expectation of the 


add, its spiritual success. 





study of Greek or of moral philosophy, how 


utterly would it be abolished by law. 


But when the same results in lives and limbs 


regularly occur in foot-ball contests, another 
product of them may be the brutality lately 
quoted from the lips of some professor,—un- 
known to us and probably never having lost a son 
of his own,—who said, “what signify a few lives 
or limbs lost each year, in view of the patience 
and self-control and temperance to which the 
combatants are trained ?” 
has been observed, would justify the high- 
way man’s or the prize-fighter’s mode of life, 
and is used for carnal warfare between nations. 
And the argument might have a show of excuse, 
if Christianity had not provided its more excel- 
lent way than risking the lives of our fellows in 
order to obtain the gift of self-control, of 
martyr-like courage, of patience, of every fruit 
of the Spirit. 
the object of playing foot-ball. 
obtain a corruptible crown.” 

in Christ’s death, without pooling the lives of 
our fellows, to inspire the quest of virtues. - 


This argument, as 


But those virtues are not really 
“They do it to 
There is enough 


We are disposed to grant all the advantages 


that we have heard claimed for foot-ball con- 
tests. 
gether can, though they gain the whole world, 
equal the value of a single life or soul, or excuse 
the immorality of deliberately risking a life for 
the exultation or the championship or victory 
gained. One has no moral right to engage to 
surrender his life to any one but its Giver, 
and still less for an object cheaper than his 


But we cannot see how all of them to- 


life, to say nothing of others’ lives. “The 
Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives,” 
and foot-ball, to be Christian, must leave killing 
out of its prospects. 


ee FoR“ THE FRIEND” 

Referring to the interesting and grateful 
testimony of the Doukhobor patriarch, Ivan 
Machortoff, concerning the visit of Stephen 
Grellet and William Allen to his people, in 1818, 
as mentioned in THE FRIEND of 2nd instant, 
the writer recalls that upon his reading for 
the first time the account of S. Grellet’s Life, 
perhaps thirty years ago, he was particularly 
impressed by the relation of the aforesaid 
visit to the various non-conformist communities 
in South Russia, being persuaded that such la- 
bors, so bearing the marks of Divine direction, 
would manifest their need of right value in 
due season. 

It is gratifying, in connection with the ser- 
vice of welcoming these deserving exiles to 
our shores, and in settling them in humble 
homes and upon farm lands beyond the fiftieth 
parallel, that the engagement which has fallen 


so largely upon our religious Society, has been 
carried out conformably with Paul’s recom- 
mendation in writing to the Romans, where he 
advises “he that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity.” The Truth enjoins this manner of 
doing upon us, so that its upholding may have 
its value for ourselves and for some of those 
around us to whom may be presented certain 
popular methods for raising money (as by balls, 
suppers, bazars, lottery devices, etc.), which 
are not to be commended. Related to this 
subject is the following expression adopted by 
the recent national convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, at Seattle: 

“ We believe there should be no compromise 
at any time with evil; therefore, we urge 
boards of education, regents of colleges, trus- 
tees of churches and directors of all religious 
institutions never to accept donations from 
breweries, distilleries and kindred corpora- 
tions whose capital is obtained at the expense 
of human life, happiness and character.” 

J. W.L. 


— — 


Savings Banks of Roman Children. 


The children of the Romans used to put their 
pennies into savings banks just as the children 
of the Yankees do to-day, says a correspondent 
of the Chicago Record. In 1866, when Prof. 
Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was wandering about Ostia, the seaport of 
ancient Rome, he found a group of peasants 
excavating. They had dug out of the sand a 
number of pots and jars that had been buried 
for ages, and one of them had found a child’s 
savings bank which contained 145 silver coins 
issued by the emperors of Rome between the 
years 200 and 19 B.C. As none of the later 
date were found, it is to be assumed some child 
lost this bank shortly before the Christian era, 
and it was covered for nineteen centuries by 
the encroaching sand. 

Ostia is sixteen miles from Rome, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and dates back to the time 
of the Emperor Ancus Marcius, who established 
salt works there. It grew with the growth of 
Rome, and in the days of Cesar was a seaport 
of importance, with 80,000 inhabitants or more; 
but the debris brought down by the Tiber filled 
up the harbor and drove away the shipping, 
and subsequent centuries have transformed a 
busy commercial centre into a little fishing vil- 
lage of between two hundred and three hun- 
dred inhabitants. Tourists go there out of 
curiosity, and antiquarians are almost always 
digging in the sand that has filled the ruins. 

The little savings bank was almost perfect 
when it was uncovered, but the peasant who 
found it broke it open to get the coins within. 
Professor Wilson found most of the pieces, 
however, and has been able to put it together. 
It consisted of a single piece of pottery about 
three inches wide, with a slit in the top through 
which the money was dropped. 
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Among the coins was a “denarius,” or tri-| croached upon. . . Under these circum-| the first settling, for they brought venison 
bute money, which the Jews had to pay to the stances, many of the Delawares determined to | and wild fowls; also corn, to sell to the Eng- 
Romans. This coin was valued at about six-| move west of the Alleghany mountains and,|lish. They were also a defence from the rav- 
teen cents, and was shown to Christ with the | about the year 1740-50, obtained from their | enous beasts by hunting and killing them.” 
question, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar | ancient allies and uncles, the Wyandots, the| “Without any carnal weapons we entered 
or not ?” grant of a derelict tract of land lying prin-| the land, and inhabited therein, as safe as if 

In the bank was a sample of the “widow’s| cipally on the Muskingum. The great body of | there had been thousands of garrisons, for the 
mite,” referred to in Mark xii : 42, and Luke | the nation was still attached to Pennsylvania.” | Most High preserved us, both from harm of 
xii: 6. It was a Jewish coin, valued at two} The submission which the Delawares showed | man and beast. This may be of some service 
and a half mills. to the Five Nations has been spoken of as|to the future generations to look on, and con- 

showing that they were not a warlike and | sider the steps of their fore-elders, which well 
fierce people, and that to this, therefore, rather | considered may be to their edification and sat- 
than to the justice and kindness which marked | isfaction.” 
William Penn’s treatment of them is due their} The care of Friends to do justice to the 
Indians led to the preparation in 1763 of 


contented and peaceful disposition. But it is 
to be observed that as soon as they became] the following minute by the Yearly Meeting; 
in pursuance of a request for advice upon 


the enemies of the Province all the ferocity 
and barbarous courage characteristic of Indian | the subject from the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, who had felt straitened in regard to is- 


warfare was shown by them, and subsequent 
history has shown the Delawares as among the | suing certificates to Friends “who remove to 
North Carolina or elsewhere and settle on 


most cruel, aggressive and relentless of the 
Indian nations. lands which have not been purchased from the 
The testimony of William Penn as to their | Indians and are yet claimed by them.” 
warlike character in his day is of value: Ina] “On consideration of the request from the 
letter written in 1701, he says, “‘I have had| Western Quarter: it is the solid sense and 
divers meetings with the several nations of | judgment of this meeting that Friends should 
Indians of these parts, as the Shawnee, Susque-| not purchase nor remove to settle such lands, 
hanna, Schuylkill and Delaware Indians, by|as have not been fairly and openly first pur- 
arguments and many presents, to persuade | chased from the Indians, by those persons who 
their submission to the Government and not to| are or may be fully authorized by the Govern- 
war with one another and other Indians under | ment to make such purchases, and that Monthly 
Governments that are under the Crown of Eng- | Meetings should be careful to excite their mem- 
land, but rather that they would refer their} bers to the strict observance of this advice; 
and where any remove so contrary to the ad- 


differences to the respective Governments they 

live under. At last they have agreed to war | vice of their brethren, that they should not give 

no more upon Indians in the neighboring Gov- | certificates to such persons, but use their en- 

ernments, nor anywhere else under the Crown | deavors to persuade them to avoid the danger 
to which they expose themselves, and to con- 


of England, but to refer to me and the Gov- 
ernments of those Indians with whom they | vince them of the inconsistency of their con- 
duct with our Christian profession.” 


may have differences, the decision and issue of 
After the removal of a large number of the 


any such differences.” 
Indians to the Muskingum, but few Indians 


Had such a wise course been pursued by the 
different Provinces how many valuable lives | probably remained in Pennsylvania, east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. In 1773 the Meeting 


both of Indians and whites might have been 
saved and the colonies trained in a method of | for Sufferings in Philadelphia mentioned ina 
letter to the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 


settling differences which might have given a 
“Most of the Indians are now removed far 


different and far more happy experience in 
westward; they have for some years past re- 


dealing with the demands of Great Britain in 

subsequent years. It is probable William Penn’s | peatedly solicited Friends here, to send some 

return to England soon after this was written | well qualified persons to settle among them for 
the religious instruction of them and their 


may have in considerable degree prevented the 
children, which they have also warmly urged 


execution of his plans as thus outlined. 

William Penn in speaking of the number of | to the consideration of the Governor of Penn- 
the Indians at this period, says, “I am told] sylvania, in their messages from their council; 
[they] make at least one thousand fighting} but as no Friend hath yet offered under a 
men.” This would imply an Indian population | proper engagement of mind and call for this 
of about five thousand, probably consisting | service, we have not yet been able to satisfy 
chiefly of the tribes above referred to, and liv-| them in the manner we desire.” 
ing in the southeastern part of what is now the (To be continued.) 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In considering the causes which have led to 
the disappearance of the Indians from Penn- 
sylvania, the effects of diseases introduced 
among them by the white settlers must not be 
overlooked. 

One of the early settlers in west New Jersey, 
Mary Smith, relates that “after the English 
did come more and more, there came a sore 
distemper among the Indians, that they died so 
fast that in some places their bodies wasted 
above ground, they could not bury all the 
dead.” 

She also says, “ The Indians being very nu- 
merous, and of a strange language, yet by 
God’s providence they were made helpful at 












a 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

In the latter part of the year 1763, the 
Western Indians, in the region of the Great 
Lakes and along the Ohio, were engaged in 
war with the whites, and murdered several 
hundred people. Incursions were made by 
some of these Indians into the Wyoming val- 
ley, who pressed Papoonung and his followers 
to join them in their attacks upon the inhabit- 
ants of Pennsylvania. This they refused to 
do, and as a measure of safety set out for 
Philadelphia. Here they were assigned to 
quarters in which other peaceable Indians from 
Bethlehem had already been collected. The 
popular feeling against all Indians at this time 
was very great, and attempts were made by the 
mob to destroy thei, especially by a company 
from near Lancaster called the Paxton boys, 
who had previously murdered some twenty 
peaceable Indians residing near Conestoga. 
They remained in Philadelphia under the pro- 
tection of the authorities until 1765, when 
Papoonung and his followers returned to their 
homes. While in the city, Friends frequently 
visited them, and rendered them valuable help. 
Heckewelder says that often “these Indians 
had been heard to say that during their trou- 
bles, which lasted one or two years, even the 
sight of a Quaker made them feel happy.” 

An interesting account of John Papoonung 
and of these events has been published in THE 
FRIEND, Vol. XVIII, page 29, and a tract en- 
titled “* John Papoonung, the Converted Indian, 
from an Account by Anthony Benezet,” is one 
of the series of the Tract Association of Friends. 

The settlements of the whites continued to 
encroach upon the Indians’ lands and in 1768 in 
a treaty at Fort Stanwix, the Five Nations sold 
to the English all the land east of the Ohio. 
From this time on the emigration of the In- 
dians of Pennsylvania to the westward con- 
tinued. 

The Five Nations laid claim by right of con- 
quest, as they declared, to much of the land 
occupied by the Delawares; William Penn had 
satisfied both, purchasing the right of posses- 
sion from the Delawares and that of sover- 
eignty from the Five Nations. One writer 
says: “Peace and the utmost harmony prevailed 
for more than sixty years between the whites 
and the Indians; for these were for the first 
time treated, not only justly, but kindly, by 
the colonists. But, however gradually and 
peaceably their lands might have been pur- 

chased, the Delawares found themselves at last 
in the same situation as all other Indians, with- 
out lands of their own and therefore without 
means of subsistence. They were compelled 
to seek refuge on the waters of the Susque- 
hanna, as tenants at will, on lands belonging 
to their hated conquerors, the Five Nations, 
Even there and on the Juniata they were en. 
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A Stow Crtry.—Philadelphia has the name 
of being slow and sleepy ; but yet, as the largest 
manufacturing city on the continent, it is not 
so far behind as some suppose. The Saturday 
Evening Post says : 

“Philadelphians laid the first railroad ; and 
John Fitch navigated the first steam vessel 
on the Delaware River, in July, 1786—many 
years before Robert Fulton’s earliest steamboat 
plowed the waters of the Hudson. The first 
steamboat service in the world for carrying 
passengers and freight was established on the 
Delaware in 1790, between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, covering 3,000 miles in about 
four months. ; 
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“The first medical school in the United States | pressions near the final close of their lives, I 
was opened in Philadelphia in 1752, and the 
first law school was started in the Quaker City 
in 1790. Philadelphia established the first 








tion ; and often these walks were seasons of 
feel a comfort and assurance that their end | comfort to me.” 


was peace. Qh, that I may follow them, as I} It may be said of my grandfather that this 
believe they followed Christ ! carefulness of dumb animals was a character- 


































































































































i hospital in this country connected with a uni- ““My parents, not liking to live amongst! istic of his life. He was always thoughtful, 
f versity. The first school of anatomy in North | slaves, or in a slave-holding State, thought it | not only of his horses, but of all the domestic 
2 America was opened by Dr. Wm. Shippen in| best to move. So in the spring of 1825, they, | animals under his care ; feeding, watering and 
f November, 1762. The first pleasure grounds | with their children then living, moved to Ohio, | bedding them well, and driving at a moderate 
e on this continent for the use of the people were | and were both buried at Pennsville, Ohio. pace, etc. “A righteous man regardeth the 
\- laid out in Philadelphia in 1681, and the first} “1 was in very early life visited with some- | life of his beast,” said the wise King Solomon. 
il American volunteer fire company was organized | thing I then knew not what it was, but it many| “I may not pass by in silence, a deep exer- 
be here in 1736. times so affected me that tears flowed plenti-| cise I passed through in, I think, my sixteenth 
“The first fire insurance company in the} fully from my eyes, and a sweet feeling that|year. I had my schooling at a Methodist meet- 
e Volonies was a Philadelphia concern, incorpor- | tongue cannot express was the covering of my | ing-house, and I sometimes went to their meet- 
of ated in 1751, and the first corporate banking | mind. ings. I felt that there was a goodly feeling 
; institution was established here by resolution} “I think it was in the ninth year of my age. | amongst them ; for on some occasions, and at 
nD of Congress in 1781—the Bank of North}I was very much concerned, and very often] some of their performances, I could see tears 
t- America. The first establishment ever devoted | breathed this prayer : ‘Oh, that I may die the | rolling down their cheeks, and I began to think 
S- to the relief of the sick—the Pennsylvania | death of the righteous, and that my last end] about joining them. I closely examined their 
to Hospital—was in Philadelphia.” may be like his!’ And often, very often, for | ways, and noticed that when in their most sol- 
on ————** For “Pus Frrexp.” | Some years, did I walk alone in quiet places} emn devotions, and when there seemed to be 
he Some Account of John and Mary Hampton. with the testament, or some other good book| the most feeling, they would strike up and 
in my hand, and on some stump, log, or fence, | sing. Now, although | was very fond of sing- 
he FREPARED BE TEES GRAND OAeeEe. I would sit and read or meditate. Oh, how] ing, it opened to me in the light that tuning 
nd The memory of the just is blessed. Prov. x: 6. plainly are depicted in my mind the places || and following tunes was stopping short of true 
ild Many of the relatives and friends of these | used to resort to, as well as the feelings that | feeling, making a form and losing the sub- 
ds, dear departed ones feel that a tribute of lov-| attended me on these solemn occasions! Ijstance. I do not write this wishing to hurt 
ur- ing remembance is due to their memory. And, | had no need of going to Sabbath-schools, (as | them, for I believe there is good amongst them, 
‘ho » finding among John Hampton’s writings many | they are called), to have the Scriptures ex-| but 1 found it would not do for me. I saw 
rn- weighty expressions, it is believed that many | pounded, for they were opened to me in the} plainly that if I would be a Christian, I must 
hly who have shared their hospitality will feel a] light of truth greatly to my comfort. be one in spirit and in truth. That it must be 
m- chord to vibrate in unison with some of these ; “I was exceedingly fond of hearing preach-| in the heart, in silent prostration before the 
ce; and the narrative of their lives cannot be bet-| ing, and thought that preachers were very | Lord; a union and communion with the Holy 
ad- ter introduced than by the account he has left | good people ; and I felt very desirous that I | Spirit, wherein the ‘spirit itself maketh inter- 
‘ive us of his own early life. It is as follows: might be a preacher when I should become a| cession for us with groanings that cannot be 
en- “Tt has often been on my mind to leave be-|man. How little 1 knew what I would after-| uttered.’ That singing is solemn and some- 
ger hind me a little account of my gettings along, | ward have to go through in regard to this! what devotional I do not deny, but true feeling 
on- and of the merciful dealings of the Lord to} “One experience that affected me very much | goes farther than vocal sound. 
:on- me a poor, weak worm of the dust. Having | came from reading these lines of the poet,viz:| ‘‘Coming now to man’s estate, young com- 
been edified by and much comforted in reading ‘ All our gayety is vain, pany took up much of my attention. Although 
the the accounts of others—of great and good All our laughter is but pain.’ I never ran to excess, nor committed anything 
ians ones who have laid down their livesin peace— | For weeks I dared not laugh on any occa-| that would be considered very bad, yet I went 
the it is with me to throw in my mite. if happily, | sion ; and it was cause of trouble to me to see | to such lengths that it often brought condem- 
ting some one may be benefited by reading a few | any of the family laugh, particularly my mother. | nation, so that I would make a stop, renew 
ina broken sentences from one in humble life, but | 1 wondered how she dared to laugh! It was|covenant and obtain some peace. But oh, 
don, one who bears this testimony to the all-suffi- | some time before I got over this conviction. | these resolutions, how easy it was to break : 
far ciency of that Grace, which, if yielded to and | But as time passed on I again partook of the|them! And years slid away in vanity. But I 
| Te obeyed, will often speak peace to the immortal} sports of youth until I was about fourteen | have cause to admire the mercy and forbear- 
ome soul. years of age, when another great concern came | ance of my dear Redeemer. He followed me 
a for “| feel that I am a poor, weak creature, and| upon me. I feared that I was not as good as| with his reproofs and sometimes with the ten- 
their that it is all through his grace, his mercy, un-|I should be. I seemed destitute of any good| dering incomes of his love; so that I have 
rged merited mercy, that I am what I am. thing, though I often craved te do right and | great cause to bless and praise his ever worthy ti 
-enn- “T was born at Sandy Spring, Maryland, the | be what I should, and for weeks went mourning | name, and have this testimony to bear that to 
ncil; 26th day of the Second Month, 1806. Myj]on my way. Being at meeting one day, a trav- | Him ‘every knee shall bow and every tongue ) 
er a great-grandfather, Joseph Hampton, came from | elling friend was there, whom I had never seen, | confess.’ All good comes from Him, and to 
> this England, and settled in Bucks Co., Penna. My | who pretty soon stood up and began to preach, | Him all praise belongs. | 
itisfy grandfather being John Hampton, and my | but I could feel nothing good for some time.| “About this time | was impressed with the 
father also, I am the third one of that name.| After awhile, however, he spoke of someone | belief that 1 must speak in meetings, but human 
My mother’s name was Mary, she being the| who was very much tried, and, making a little | nature shrank from such a work. [ remembered 
daughter of Zachariah and Bethuela Betts, of | pause, said, ‘Fear not, little one, thou art| that I had craved when young to become a . 
name Bucks Co., Penna. much nearer the kingdom than thou has any | preacher ; but now the thing seemed different 
rgest “My parents raised eleven children, and all} idea of.’ Oh, it seemed as if he said it right | from what I had thought, and I put it from 
s not but two retained their right in the Society as}to me! And joy and peace flowed into my | me ; and instead of yielding to what | believed ) 
urday long as they lived. I attribute much to my| heart that pen and language fail to portray. | was required of me, ran into company and very 
dear parents for my getting along as I have,| Tears of contrition rolled down my cheeks, | much buried my talent in a round of what 
; and their example and precept having never lost| and I went home rejoicing. might be termed youthful enjoyments. 
vessel their influence on my mind. “It was five miles to our meeting, and | “About the twenty-first year of my age I 
-many “They were not as narrow in their views, | often walked alone, though I might have rid-| became acquainted with a young woman, to 
mboat nor as strict in some respects as some, and| den; but poverty or leanness of mind was so| whom I took a fancy, and we lived near to- 
e first may have been censured therefor ; but they | often my condition that I thought it was not| gether. We were often in each other’s com- / 
rrying thought a little liberty, with suitable caution | right for me to ride a horse that worked, and| pany, until I had strong desires to marry. 
on the and advice, was the proper way for them to| then not be benefited by going ; andif I walked | But when I looked toward marrying, a secret 
ia and bring up their children. I would not be accountable for using the poor, | uneasiness would arise. Thus a continual con- 
about “In looking back at the exemplary conduct | dumb brute. Not only so, but by walking I | flict was kept up for some months, so that I 









of my dear parents, and their many lively ex-| could go alone and spend the time in medita-| knew not what to do. I much desired that I 
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might do right, but could not see why I should | “T guess if a boy is pretty bad to smash | of view as regards the real founders of the 
be so beset about it ; and one day while alone | things or to kick his shoes right out he costs| nations. But amidst all the casualties of time 
and in much distress, a language as plain as| more than that. the lineage of Abraham and of his descendants 
if vocally spoken, ran through my mind, say-| “So when I am twenty-one and old enough} by Sarah down to Jesus Christ remained in- 
ing, ‘If it is right, why thus trouble about| to do for myself I shall have cost father more} tact. Both Abraham and Isaac were fathers 
it?’ This language went to the heart, and I| than two thousand dollars. of other nations besides that to which God’s 
immediately gave it up, of which I informed “Mother cooked my victuals, made my | promise pertained, so Jacob, surnamed Israel, 
her, ani we parted in good feeling. clothes and patched them, washed and ironed | is properly called the father of Israel, and this 
“This was another circumstance for which | for me, took care of me when I was a little | name belongs wholly to his descendants alone, 

I had cause to bless and praise his ever worthy | fellow and whenever I was sick, and she never} Genealogy became a matter of greater im- 
name, for | afterward saw that it would not| charged anything for that. portance to the Israelites than to any other 
have been a happy union. I mention this to| “If she were dead and father had to hire all | people, either before or since, and principally 
show how I have been preserved, as also to| that done it would cost him another hun-| for two reasons. First, from the hope that 
show how careful young people ought to be to | dred dollars a year more and that’s two thous-| the promised seed of Abraham, in whom all 
attend to the inward monitor, for when I came} and dollars’ worth of work mother will have | nations were to be blessed, might possibly be 
to get the one I did, I had none of those gloomy, | done for me by the time I am a man. one of their descendants. Prophecy indeed, 
unpleasant feelings, but a feeling of approba-| ‘‘ Fourthousand dollars for a boy! What do| pointed first to Abraham, then to Isaac and 
tion, and our union has been a good one and | you think of that? These are hard times. Jacob ; and Jacob speaking prophetically on 
cause for great thankfulness.” ‘““When parents put four thousand dollars | his dying bed pointed to Judah; but prophecy 
It is thought the account of his choice for | on a boy, what have they a right to expect of | is rarely clearly comprehended until such time 

a wife is of sufficient interest and wholesome | him? as it is fulfilled. 

instruction to warrant a break in the narrative} “Isit fair fora boy to play truant at school?} This promise was not subsequently given to 
of his life in order to give it. Although not| “Is it fair for him to play ball, go in swim-| any particular family or individual, until such 
found among his manuscripts, it was given ver- | ming, or hang around town all the time, when | time as David, chosen to be King over Israel, 
bally to a grandchild in the spring of 1892,| maybe his father’s potatoes are not dug nor| sat upon the throne, after God had proved him 
and was shortly afterward written from mem- | the wood brought in for his mother? to be a worthy son of Abraham, in his faithful- 
ory as she understood his wish to be. Healso| “Is it fair for him to disappoint them by | ness under trial. The sacred historians remark 
gave the information that he had once com-| swearing and drinking? the coincidence, that fourteen generations in- 
mitted it with much other matter to writing, “Some of our parents have put about all the | tervene, three separate times between Abra- 
but that in a season of great discouragement | property they have into us boys and girls. ham, David and Jesus, but the exact records 
he had destroyed almost every piece of his “If we make spittoons and whiskey jugs of | kept by the Jews enabled the apostles to tran- 
earlier composition. The account is given in| ourselves, they will be poor indeed. scribe a direct and indisputable lineage from 
as nearly his own words as can be remembered,| “But if we make good citizens and substan- | Adam to Jesus, a space of probably 4000 years 
and is as follows : “‘ When was about twenty- | tial men they will feel as if they had good pay} or more. But from David both a royal and a 
three years of age I began to think seriously | for bringing us up. natural descent is given. The first through 
that the time had about come for me to take| “Let’s make up our minds now to pay the} King Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, from 
a wife. There were in the circle of my ac-| debt we owe to our parents and we shall be} whom Joseph the reputed father of Jesus was 
quaintance two virtuous young women, both of | happy and make them happy also.”—Exchange. | descended as given by Matthew. Joseph as 
whom | had for some time admired. They each er ee the husband of Mary, according to Jewish 
lived at no great distance, but in opposite di- polity became possessed of all the possessions 
rections from the place I made my home, which and political claims of his wife. Mary, her- 
made their homes some distance apart. As I self was of the direct descent from David 
had been pondering on the subject for some through Nathan, (Luke iii, 31 ; 2 Sam. v., 14) 
time, feeling that 1 could be satisfied with and it is remarkable that the Jewish rabbis 
either one could I but know which one would taught that the promised seed of David should 
be the right one for me, if either, I felt above spring from Nathan. Luke records this de- 
all things to desire the guidance of my Heav- scent, and it is worthy of note that in giving 
enly Father, and put up my secret prayers genealogies the Jews, owing as before said to 
many times for his pointing finger to guide in the husband becoming possessed of all rights 
such a manner that I would not have a doubt and titles of his wife, a son-in-law by Jewish 
as to his will concerning the important step.” usage, is often recorded as a son without fur- 
(To be continued.) ther comment. Luke thus designates Joseph, 
; eerie eeOaSD a son, though actually a son-in-law to Heli; 
A CALCULATING Boy.—A schoolboy sends and in like manner Salathiel, son-in-law of Neri. 
us the following, which is a plain statement, This same Joseph according to Matthew was 
from the standpoint of a lad of thirteen years, the son of Jacob; in like manner Salathiel, by 
of the cost of raising a boy or girl: Matthew, is recorded as the son of Jechonias. 

It does not take as much money to live in The line of descent diverges from David, re- 
the country, or a small town, as it does to live unites in Zorobabel, again dividing between 
in the city. Abiud, his eldest son, and Rhesa the youngest. 

{ read the other day that it costs five Joseph’s line being taken from the former, and 
thousand dollars to bring up a city boy and that of Mary from the latter. Finally, both 
educate him and dress him well. the royal and natural line of descent unite in 

_ I said to myself, ‘That is because every- Jesus, as the Son of David, and heir to David's 
thing in the city has to be bought and living is throne. Well might Pontius Pilate, write in 
high. : truth, “This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 

But I began to study the thing, and I found Rejected as such by the Jew natural, accepted 
out that even a country boy costs his parents by the Jew spiritual, as the King of Israel, the 
a good deal. King of Glory. 

When you count what a boy eats and what The second reason which conduced to the 
he wears, and the school-books he has to have, keeping of correct genealogical records, was 
and the doctor bills that have to be paid when that the lands allotted to each separate tribe 
we get the measles or the scarlet fever, he and family of Israel were inalienable, nor could 
will cost his folks at least one hundred dollars they be permanentiy sequestrated, nor even 
a year. beyond the year of Jubilee, which came every 















































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Genealogy. 


In the early days of mankind genealogical 
records held an important place in the annals 
of the human race. Each patriarch formed a 
page in history, for all history was handed 
down to posterity by word of mouth. The 
Books of Moses are among the very earliest 
writings, wherein speech is portrayed by using 
literal signs, or letters, designating elementary 
sounds by means of which, with their various 
and endless combinations, human language 
among all nations is framed. The inspired his- 
torian rapidly reviews the most remarkable 
events in the antediluvian period, carrying 
down from Adam to Noah the genealogical 
record, doubtless having respect to the proph- 
ecy that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent, and looking forward 
to the restoration of man, in that second Adam, 
whose coming and birth in Bethlehem were 
heralded by angels signifying it to be an event 
of not less moment than the first creation of 
man ; and indeed the whole history of mankind 
hangs on this memorable epoch. 

No more fit setting could be given to the 
history of the world, than the genealogy of the 
various heads of families, which after the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel, developed into na- 
tions, than that which Moses has given, noting 
the territories peopled by their descendants. 
Interesting as these have proved to be to the 
historian and the philologist, like land marks 
to their researches, yet the lapse of time, and 
the continual turnout among and mingling of 
nations, have much impaired the distinctness 
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fiftieth year, when all lands reverted back to | 
their original owner or his direct heir. Nor, 
as decided in the case of the daughters of 
Telophedad, could daughters, who, having no 
brothers, were heirésses, marry any one of 
another tribe, without forfeiting their inheri- 
tance. But houses in cities did not come un- 
der this law. 

The tribe of Levi, having no tribal inheri- 
tance but only scattered cities and suburbs of 
cities, were in these possessions subject to the 
same laws as the other tribes, but a restric- 
tion in their sacerdotal rights, was placed on 
the priests, of the family of Aaron, who in 
order to continue eligible to serve as such in 
the temple, were obliged to establish their 
claim of descent from the records kept in the 
temple, and failing to do this were debarred 
from serving as priests. This was actually 
the case with the children of Habaiah, whose 
son Koz, married a daughter of Barzillai, the 
Gileadite; these, failing to establish their de- 
scent after the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, ““ were put from the priesthood as pollut- 
ed,” (Neh. vii : 63,) until such time as “ there 
stood up a priest with Urim and Thummin.” 
And such a High Priest undoubtedly Christ 
Jesus is, who makes those who in Truth serve 
Him, “kings and priests unto God his father,” 
as he promised by his prophets, pouring out 
of his Spirit upon them, anointing them there- 
with, as He did Aaron; which Spirit was 
Christ’s without measure, and these his priests 
offer unto God holy spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God through that one offering which 
Christ Jesus made once for all, when in accord 
with the Divine will, He tasted death for every 
man, dying as the Lamb of (od, slain from the 
foundation of the world, and who taketh away 
the sin thereof. 

And how came those priests who served un- 
der the law, to cease from their sacrificial ser- 
vice ? Because when, as Christ had foretold, 
the temple was destroyed by the soldiers of 
Titus, all those genealogical records were burnt. 
None were saved. To this day all are there- 
fore necessarily put away from the priesthood, 
until such time as they turn to Him, who ap- 
pointed of God even before Aaron was born, 
as a priest after the order of Melchisedec was 
to abide such for ever; hence we see how wrong 
it is among Christians for any particular class 
of men to usurp this title to themselves, to the 
exclusion of all other members of the church, 
Christ’s body. The same term “for ever” was 
used by Nathan the prophet, when pronounc- 
ing God’s blessing on David’s seed, “Thine 
house and thy kingdom shalt be established for 
ever before thee; thy throne shall be establish- 
ed for ever,” (Il Sam. vii: 16.) On hearing 
this, David went in and sat before the Lord, 
and prayed that God would make his mercy and 
promise sure to David and to Israel for ever. 
In these two characters as King and Priest of 
God’s people, the prophet Zechariah thus de- 
lineates Christ Jesus, “Even He shall build the 
temple of the Lord, and He shall bear the glory, 
and shall sit and rule upon his throne; and He 

shall be a priest upon his throne; and the coun- 
sel of peace shall be between them both” (Zech. 
vi: 13). Signifying that they who in contin- 
ued obedience serve Him as their King and 
Lord, to them He is a priest, making reconcil- 
iation by the efficacy ofthis one appointed 
sacrifice of himself for ail sin and transgres- 









sion, God freely forgiving them the same when 
truly repented of for his great name’s sake. 

Did the apostles attach any importance to 
genealogy? None whatever to their own, sim- 
ply to that of Jesus, as an evidence of God’s 
promise and prophecy fulfilled, and as a means 
of establishing us in and strengthening our 
faith. And since Christians are true children 
of Abraham and heirs to the promises through 
faith, and not through natural descent, con- 
sequently genealogy loses its importance to us 
and becomes a matter merely interesting. To 
be born again, born of the spirit, is of incom- 
parably greater moment to each one of us 
than to be the heir of aking. And to be truly 
a child of God is a greater and more enduring 
honor than to be the son of any earthly poten- 
tate. And even in natural descent it is a hap- 
pier lot to be the child of healthy, honest, 
god-fearing parents, than to be a scion of no- 
bility, who, too often move in a circle contam- 
inated by immorality and effeminacy and when 
children surrounded by profligate courtiers; 
debased by pride and where a truly humble 
Christian walk is unhappily so seldom found. 

It is good to revere the memory of godly 
forefathers, to preserve the annals of their 
trials and conquests that we may emulate their 
virtues; bat their virtue makes the child no 
better unless he is found walking in their foot- 
steps. “Honor thy father and thy mother” 
is God’s command, to keep which draws down 
a blessing from on high, and as we honor the 
earthly parent, we know better what it is and 
how to honor our Heavenly Father. To honor 
is to take pleasure in doing what we know to 
be their will, doing the things well pleasing to 
them. “Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right.” 

And lastly it is worthy of observation, how 
as exemplified in after years among the Israel- 
ites, bitter enmity, jealousies and deadly strife, 
arose between natural born children, but among 
those born of the peaceable, gentle, loving 
Spirit of Christ, no such things can possibly 
enter, for every one born of our Heavenly 
Father, loveth him that is born of Him. Christ 
Jesus the only Begotten Son of God said, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my desciples, 
if ye have love one towards another.” Friends 
of Jesus, of God and of one-another, and like 
Jesus even to Judas, “Friends” to all men, 
for his command to all is “Love ye your ene- 
mies.” W. W. B. 






















































































THE WATER LILY. 
O star on the breast of the river, 
O marvel of bloom and grace, 
Did you fall straight out of heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place? 
You are white as the thought of an angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 
Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one? 





Nay, Nay, I fell not out of heaven, 
None gave me my saintly white; 
It slowly grew from the blackness, 
Down in the dreary night. 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace— 
White souls fall not, O my poet! 
They rise to the sweetest place. 


—Selected. 


WHEN you come down from the summits, 
you do not come away from God. There is no 
task in life in which you do not need Him. 
The work-bench needs his light as truly as the 
cloister. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
VOCAL WINDS. 


BY JESSE EDGERTON. 












As I sit within my room 
In the twilight’s deep’ning gloom, 
While the autumn wind without 
Flings the fallen leaves about 
At my doorway, shrieking, sighing, 
With a sad and plaintive crying, 
Do I hear it? 

The wild spirit 

Of the wind. 


Oh, the voices of the wind ! 
Oh, the music that we find ! 
In its wild and reckless playing, 
In the sobbing and the swaying, 
In the treble and the drawing, 
In the wierd and solemn moaning, 
In the moaning 
And the groaning 
Of the wind. 


Sweet the notes to him who listens, 
As the dew of springtime glistens 
On the earth grown warm and tender, 
In the season’s revival splendor, 
With her balmy lips confessing 
To the rythm and the blessing, 
To the blessing 

And caressing 

Of the wind. 


And the summer full of sweetness, 
Full of Nature’s own completeness 
Smiles to catch the soft refrain 
Of the wind among the grain, 
Of the fragrance-laden breeze 
And its music in the trees, 
Trembling ever 
To the quaver 
Of the wind. 


And the autumn growing old 
In his robes of red and gold, 
Hears the low and stifled moan 
Of the wind’s sad monotone, 
And the brown leaves downward flying, 
Hears them rustle to the sighing, 
To the sighing 

And the crying 

Of the wind. 


Like a monarch on his throne, 
Winter, sad and hoary grown, 
Joys to hear the north wind sweep, 
Snow-clad hill and stormy deep, 
Loving the melodies that find 
Voice in the howling of the wind, : 
In the howling : 
And the growling 
Of the wind. 


Thus the seasons tell the glory 
And the winged winds the story, 
How their notes of music fall 
Earthward from the Lord of all 
As he touches heaven’s own keys, 
Waking wondrous harmonies, 
And rejoices 

In the voices 

Of the wind. 


Like an echo from the past, 
When through God’s creation vast, 
Burst the song through heaven that rang 
Where the stars together sang ; 
And the echo seems to float 
Like some stray aeolian note, 
Still ringing 

And singing 

In the wind. 












ONE KIND OF FicTITIOUS READING.—We may 
often think that we understand what is written 
when we only recognize therein modes of 
thought and of expression which are familiar to 
ourselves and current among our associates, 
but which we do not at all understand aright. 
Such reading must evidently be fictitious read- 
ing of the most deceptive kind, and, of course, 
must be left out of account in every just esti- 
mate and comparison of substantial literary 
values.—R. R. 
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Visit of J. §. Elkinton and William B. Harvey ' al. A woman had been suffering with ery- deed; dark and much shrivelled, having been 


to the Exiles in Canada. 
RASTHERN, Sask, Eleventh Month 27th, 1899. 
Wa. EVANS, 

Dear Friend:—The last notes sent carried 
us as far as our return to Winnipeg from the | 
Doukhobor settlements reached from Yorkton. 
There are but two trains per week to Prince 
Albert; this gave us nearly two days in Win- 
nipeg, which seemed short enough to attend to 
matters connected with our business. Leaving 
the last named point on Fourth-day evening, 
the 22nd, at 16.30 o’clock (the twenty-four 
hour system being in vogue on the railroads 
in the Northwest), in company with our former 
interpreter, we sped along towards Regina, 
which point we reached about 6.30 o’clock 
morning; the weather was fine, and after a 
night spent in the sleeper we appreciated the 
bracing air, mercury 16°. 

Regina is the capital of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, an impurtant place; the town is spread 
over considerable ground, though buildings are 
much scattered. The ride up the Prince Albert 
branch railroad is not particularly interesting; 
it traverses a vast expanse of prairie; not a 
tree the size of one’s wrist being visible for 
hundreds of miles from the road. Some of the 
scheduled stations consist of sign-boards on 
the telegraph poles. At the lunch station we 
were informed that the nearest neighbor was 
forty miles distant. Antelopes are quite nu- 
merous, though we saw but one small herd, 
which of course took to their heels, though we 
had a good view of them. 

We had expected to come to this point, but 
when we reached Saskatoon, we learned that 
the North branch of the Saskatchewan River 
was not passable, that much ice was “running,” 
thus impeding our trip to the “ Duck Lake” 
Doukhobor villages; leaving the train we spent 
the night. 

Saskatoon is on the south branch of the 
above river, which is quite a large stream. A 
genial gov’t land agent is stationed here, and 
a letter of introduction to him from the Com- 
missioner at Winnipeg resulted in our being 
comfortably fitted out next morning, and we 
started for the farthest Doukhobor villages of 
the district, about thirty miles distant. We 
stopped for dinner at a mail station on the 
Battleford trail. The proprietor was formerly 
a wealthy Englishman, who invested largely in 
land about Winnipeg during a boom, and lost 
very heavily. He appeared to be a man of 
character, and was acquainted with some Irish 
Friends near Cork. 

At this point we met a wagon train, hauling 
to Battleford from Saskatoon, ninety miles dis- 
tant, this being the nearest railroad point. 
Swift Current, two hundred miles distant, was 
formerly the railroad station for Battleford, 
which, years ago, was the capital of the North- 
west Territory. The hauling of supplies to 
such an important place we would think a great 
undertaking. The summer rates are fifty cents 
per hundred pounds, and in winter one cent 
per pound. We also met here a Presbyterian 
minister returning from a conference in Win- 
nipeg to his home in Battleford. He seemed 
to be a man of deep religious experience. 

The first Doukhobor village was reached 
about the middle of the afternoon. It was fairly 
well located and the inhabitants seemed cheer- 


sipelas; to give an idea of the means of obtain- | 
ing medical attendance, this case might be | 
cited: word was sent to the commissioner in 


frosted. 
The river as before stated was not in con. 
dition for crossing, and we availed ourselveg 


Winnipeg, who in turn informed authorities in | of the opportunity to consult representatives 


Ottawa, who wired to Prince Albert for a doc- 
tor, and an interpreter at Duck Lake, and they 
got a team at Saskatoon, the trip occupying 
about two days. It was a satisfaction to find 
the patient better. 

Last summer, a cloudburst in the Rocky 
Mountains, together with the melting snow, 
caused the river, not far distant, to rise very 
much, tearing away log booms above; great 
quantities of timber being stranded within 
reach of the settlers, of which they take ad- 
vantage in building, though some sod houses 
were to be seen; the night was spent at one 
of the stations of the mounted police, where 
we were courteously treated. The senior officer, 
who was from Ireland, spoke kindly of Friends. 
He had known the Richardsons there. 

Near by was a government telegraph station 
—Cowley. The line was built before the rail- 
roads penetrated this north country, and ex- 
tends, for many hundreds of miles, as far west 
as Edmonton. 

On Seventh-day, the 25th, the remaining two 
villages were visited. In ali of these settle- 
ments, we found less real want than in the 
Yorkton colonies; these people being from 
the last ship-load, who did not suffer persecu- 
tion to so great an extent as others. But wrong 
impressions are apt to be made when the situa- 
tion is accepted from heresay evidence. 

Some of the men were at work, though it 
seemed very doubtful whether all had sufficient 
food to keep them until able to grow some for 
themselves. 

Rasthern was fifty-two miles distant from 
our lodging place, and it seemed particularly 
desirable to reach it that night, which meant 
a heavy day’s work. 

We followed near the course of the north 
branch of the Saskatchewan River for a good 
part of the day, and saw many old buffalo 
trails, made when they roamed over these 
prairies, and leading to the water. As in our 
own country, these animals have been killed 
for their skins, and their bones have been 
shipped from the railroad points in large quan- 
tities. At Saskatoon we were told that the 
bones of two hundred and fifty thousand buf- 
faloes were lying there at one time. We 
reached a Mennonite settlement near six o’clock, 
stopped to feed the team, and partook of the 
hospitality offered us. Procuring a guide to 
pilot us over territory unfamiliar to our team- 
ster, we pursued for a while a tortuous course, 
around quarter sections and over plowed ground, 
where the trail had been plowed up and no other 
established. 

Rasthern was reached about 10.30 o’clock. 
A beautiful auroral display helped to cheer us 
as we rode along, over a very rough trail. The 
Mennonite settlement through which we passed 
is quite large. 

PRINCE ALBERT, Saskatchewan, Eleventh Month 28th. 

Rasthern is a place of near two hundred in- 
habitants, and enjoys a large and increasing 
trade with the many new settlers, Mennonites, 
Doukhobortsi, Galicians and others. The past 
season had been a particularly poor one for 
wheat, and the quality of that cereal being 
ground at the roller mill near by, was poor in- 


of numerous Doukhobor villages of the Duck 
Lake district as to their condition; a number 
of interviews were held, to our satisfaction, 
and if the plan can be carried out to have an 
interview as we return to-morrow, with a per- 
son from another village, only one settlement 
will be missed; though this kind of visiting ig 
not what was intended, nor does it fully satisfy, 

Evidence of material prosperity was shown 
as we took the statistics from some of the 
men; in one village were thirty-five cows, 
twenty-four oxen and sixteen horses. It wag 
the desire of the people to have a pair of 
horses and suitable farming implements for 
each quarter-section represented in villages; 
an average of perhaps fifty farms; in order to 
do this, it would be necessary to borrow money, 
to which they were unaccustomed; they talked 
about these matters in a business-like, frank 
manner, also wanted to know something of 
Friends’ principles. 

We have statistics from fifty-two villages, 
about forty of which we have visited; among 
other things a carefully prepared list has been 
made of those detained in exile in Russia, and 
there are in all, according to information giv- 
en, one hundred and thirty-seven, including the 
wives and children of some of the men, and as 
may naturally be supposed, these men are among 
the leaders, from intelligence and ability, and 
their absence in these times is keenly felt. How 
many aching hearts would be filled with joy if 
those still in persecution could be liberated, and 
add their strength to their relations in this free 
land? 

While the general tone of the Doukhobors is 
hopeful and certainly trustful, and the health 
of the Cyprus people better, yet there is much 
to be overcome in the near future. On all 
sides the desire for seeds is pressing. This mat- 
ter we intend to take up on our return trip, 
with the authorities of Ottawa. A milling 
firm in Winnipeg has kindly consented to loan 
three hundred bushels of flax seed, to be return- 
ed from the increase later on. Many horses and 
oxen have been crippled, and too large a num- 
ber lost, from a lack of knowledge as to food 
and treatment, and on account of the very long 
trips to which they have been subjected; though 
a severe instructor, it seems that experience 
must be the teacher to correct; advice and 
counsel have been given. 

Considerable agitation is shown in the polit- 
ical circles of Canada, the elections being close 
at hand, which seems but to bring out on the 
side of the Liberal party, now in power, the 
many good qualities of the Russian immigrants, 
who, though poor, are undoubtedly very worthy. 

A government fee of ten dollars is charged 
for each homestead taken up for settlement; 
this, to a people who practically have no money, 
is a serious matter. The question, however, 
which immediately confronts us is in endeav- 
oring to provide for the necessities of life to 
tide over the winter, and until crops can beraised 
from the ground, bread and water, the former 
made from a low grade of flour, is the chief 
diet for the mass of the Doukhobors. Consid- 
erably over one thousand bushels of potatoes 
have been bought from funds sent from our 
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nH Friends; these, also milk, are valuable in pre- | above zero being the lowest temperature we | Joseph S. Elkinton is now on his way home. Wm. 
venting scurvy, which already is in evidence. | have had. The first snow of the season in this eae of Bristol, England, has had a set of lan- 
n- The quality of the tubers furnished is very | locality is falling here this evening. It is usual a me = A = eee their 
28 good, though it looks as though a fresh stock | for winter to set in in earnest by about Eleventh | hibit aon ai ao in Media last For ede to ex- 
HS will be necessary for seed, much of the present | Month, Ist. Many seem to be rather longing | ,14 William B. Harve ee ee Con 
; : , y to speak of his experiences 
ok supply being used for food. for real winter, though it appears to us as a| jin the Northwest. 
er Where potatoes and milk are to be had, a sort | great blessing that the Doukhobors have had 
n, of soup is made from them; this is poured into | such an open fall to complete their houses and LEAVE to the Ritualistic 
an a basin, and standing or sitting around the small | stables, which in the majority of cases are ina His vestments and perfumes; 
‘T- table, the families help themselves, each mem- | line of dwellings under one roof. These struct- Leave to the Calvinistic 
nt ber being furnished with a large wooden spoon. | ures we were often told were to be used, later on, His high Synodic fumes; 
is The daily routine of household duties is reduced | for storehouses and stables. They have usually. Leave to the Methodistic 
ry. to a minimum. The floors are earthen and ; been erected on each side of a wide avenue, and By eloquence to score; 
vn brooms are mostly made of brush. The top of | the more substantial houses are to be added on — to = Ply a 
he the oven is the favorite place for the little peo- | the side next the street, thus narrowing the is wondrous wordy lore. 
v8, Je in winter, and for the aged and infirm, as | present avenue. , : : 
as ie for sleeping quarters. We can testify that| TWELFTH MontH, lst.—Car Tonquin. C. P. "tela ae heane me 
of it is a good place for warming up. In day time | R.R—We were aroused at 3:30 A. M., on the The mystic gift, unbought, unpaid, 
for the bedding is neatly piled in one package, and | morning of the 29th ult., and about one hour The gallery’s ordered line, 
e8; covered over with a blanket or spread. later left Prince Albert on our return to Winni- And thine. this note of wisdom, 
to Prince Albert is one of the old Hudson Bay | peg; the trip of about six hundred miles requir- That woman, with her train 
ey, Company’s posts, established long before the | ed almost constant travelling until after 2 P.M Of balmier moods, and gentler thoughts, 
ced railroad brought it into closer touch with the | yesterday, trains on the branch road being Rr Doth bear co-equal reign. 
nk rest of the world. The Sastkatchewan River | largely composed of freight cars. A large pile of | 77” “ Te Quakri aoe =e 
of is here navigable, and was an important avenue | smouldering wheat was seen as we moved along, Se 
for trade. For years the main supplies were all that remained of one of the many elevators} — gince the Friends church, popularly known as the 
es, hauled over land from Winnipeg, five hundred | of this country. To-day has been busily spent | Quakers, is often confused with the denomination of 
ng and seventy-five miles distant, the charges be-| in Winnipeg. J. S. E. visited some Doukhobor | Shakers, the yearly meeting now being held here 
en ing three dollars and fifty cents per one hun- | patients in the hospital, and felt well satisfied | [Newberg, Oregen, June 24, 1899] makes the fol- 
and dred pounds. The town has a population of | with their surroundings and treatment. lowing statement of its origin and brief declara- 
riv- about two thousand people. Electric lights and| We were greeted on our return from the | tion of faith: ae 
the telephones are among the modern innovations. | Northwest yesterday with a fine budget of home 16 ad - — — — its rise about the year 
| as The large saw mills are closed for the winter. | letters, among them came the word of addition- |.’ r rst churches being established in England. 
: e ; ‘ a9 ge Fox was the leader in this work The Friends 
ong -Spruce and Tamarack logs are floated from for- | al car-loads of goods being shipped from Phila-| ju rch popularly known as the ‘Quakers,’ should 
and ests many miles up stream, and the finished lum- delphia. _ We were in consultation to-day with | not be confused with the denomination known as 
low ber sells at figures nearly the same as in east- | Commissioner McCreary regarding the disposi-| the ‘Shakers,’ first founded in this country by Ann 
y if ern Pennsylvania. tion of same. Lee in 1774. Between 1826 and 1828 an unfortun- 
and The quality of the wheat at the Hudson Bay| Another large lot of wool was bought with | ate division occurred in the church in this country. 
ree mill was much superior to that seen at Ras-| money supplied by our Philadelphia Doukhobor | Since that time two denominations have existed, 
thern; the mill has a daily capacity of one hun- | Committee, directions given to ship to different | each claiming the name of Friends. One of these 
's is dred barrels, and is an important distributing | points, and to distribute where investigation eae a considerable portion who have 
alth point to various posts; also in competition for | showed it was most needed. Friend “La eee ee Oregon 
uch distant trade. The last car load shipped went} While not feeling that the field has been cov- Seeman coin aan Christ se Seetiea ; de _ 
all to New Zealand. Shipments are made to the ered, by any means, we have endeavored to do for every man. This church also elle he anteeh: 
nat- Yukon district and the far north. Such goods what we could; it has been an exercising time | sq) priesthood of believers, that each individaal may 
rip, are packed in water-proof, duck sacks, ready | to judge of the merits of the many cases of dis- | come direct to God and receive every needed bless- 
ling for overland staging, dog-trains or canoes, as tress presented, and to administer relief to | ing without the intervention of human instrumental- 
loan the case requires. There are no white settle- | the best advantage. ity, ordinance, rite or ceremony, as, saith the Apostle 
urn- ments north of this point. Indians, however,| After nearly six weeks absence it is pleasant | Paul, ‘Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, but ye are 
and abound, the maps of the northwest are dotted | to feel that our faces are turned towards home. | J¥stified in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
jum- with reservations, some embracing but a frac- Thy friend, spirit of our God. 
food tion of a township, others are quite large. Can- Wm. B. HARVEY. SUMMARY OF EVENTS 
as ived 2 onclusion that it is ee ; : soictieateast ndeelltaeian dinate taeme 
AE esper to Seed onl cave Sor tease, bar want, Items Concerning the Society. | o.tettn on te Sansone Me aera ent i 
ence than to fight them. There are industrial schools | . It is proposed to hold four week-day evening meet-| Banks be authorized to organize with a capital of $25,- 
and established by the government, which also as- ings for worship at Lansdowne similar to those held 000. Advocates legislation to perpetuate the gold stand- 
sists in conducting others, managed by religious last winter. The first will be on the evening of the | ard, with authority if necessary thereto to sell bonds; a 
s a Cor 5. : 19th. subsidy to increase our merchant marine; early attention 
volit- organizations, paying a liberal round sum for to the injurious effects of trusts; aid in constructing the 
close board of pupils. Our Bi-monthly Educational Conference known | Nicaraguan Canal; speaks hopefully of satisfactory gov- 
1 the Two instances were cited, (and there are = the rea + pap —— aoe Surat cape be ene Gove Gonpenieenl action, 
| ‘ , af : ig | day entered into a discussion of Athletics, more | '2 Porto Rico and Cuba; defends the war in the Philippines, 
oe ee ae especially the Foot-ball question, most of the speak- meng that the natives are responsible therefor; claims 
hee " | ers seeming favorable to the game. that order will soon be restored in these islands, and sug- 
rthy. each; this goes far towards making them self- a on eee tn te qoeerement of the Hawaiian Islands. 
ged supporting. The chiefs are paid a moderate A newspaper, published a good distance from here, |" “= that lyne ing must not be tolerated, and dis- 
nent; annuity, and the others a smaller sum; rations | gives the following notice: —Union Thanksgiving = of Gs laees ec eae ks 
oney, are issued to a certain extent, and since 1885, | services will be held here in the Friends’ church, | Congress. 
ever, when the Indian Insurrection occurred, very | Thursday morning at 10.30 o’clock. The Thanks-| The death of Senator Haywood of Nebraska, was an- 
deav- little trouble has been experienced. giving sermon will be preached by Rev. Frank bg -ytetiryt onan = > aesiants dail 
: ° . ’ ie ; e or 0. @ Mint states é 
ife to Rain, at this season of year here, seldom eter dm pen apncr png aoe = various ite and assay offices in the comes handled « 
‘aised falls, but as with us, unexpected things happen, aoe vs coal P & greater amount of gold the past year than ever before. 
yrmer and we have had it to-day, somewhat to our dis- | he various churches in town. Stocks of gold increased over $200,000,000 in the year, 
chief comfort; but we have no just cause to complain, ; _| and now amount to nearly a billion dollars. The produc- 
wuide the ‘weather has, boen remarkably. fin | ofc of sunset it way to, he Duk: | ncaa nro 
atoes throughout all of our trip, the mercury keeping merchandise, including about eight tons of clothing, | Few meetings have accomplished so much in a financial 
n our 


near the freezing point most of the rl was ready to be shipped. 
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way as the one held in New York recently in aid of the 
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Tuskegee Institute. The result thus far is $86,000 con- 
tributed to the endowment fund of the Institute, including 
one check for $25,000, a contribution made by an Ohio 
woman through ex-President Cleveland. This result is a 
high tribute to the public confidence in and regard for 
Booker T. Washington. 

Chicago seems to be making a bid for the effects of the 
publishing firm of Harper & Brothers. The juvenile 
monthly issued by the firm has been absorbed by a house 
there, and the announcement is made that the firm have 
transferred the entire publication of their college and 
high school text books to the American Book Company, 
of New York and Chicago. The list of these publica- 
tions comprises four hundred and fifty works. The 
price of the transfer is not given out. The corporation 
of Harper & Brothers will soon cease to exist. Francis 
C. Cantine has been appointed referee in a proceeding 
taken for a voluntary dissolution of the corporation. 
Third Month 28th, 1900, is the date set on which cause 
may be shown why the firm should not be dissolved. 

The enormous destruction of birds to supply trimming 
for women’s hats was clearly shown at the fire recently in 
a factory at Wautagh, L.1., when among the property 
destroyed were 10,000 stuffed seagulls, 20,000 wings of 
other birds and 10,000 heads of birds representing varie- 
ties from the plumed birds of the South to the ordinary 
Long Island crow. 

A destructive fire occurred on the 10th instant at 
Augusta, Ga. The Masonic Temple, Arlington Hotel and 
several large stores were destroyed, causing $1,000,000 
damage. 

Professor G. W. Hough, of the Fort Dearborn Observa- 
tory, Northwestern University, has discovered Tau Taueri 
to be adouble star. The companion star is one of the 
ninth magnitude and was discovered while Professor 
Hough was observing an occultation of the moon. The 
discovery of the double star has been registered with the 
Astronomical Society. Professor Hough claims the dis- 
tinction of having registered more double stars with the 
Astronomical Society than any other astronomer in the 
world. 

The Chicaguv Tribune says: “The bicycle as a fad has 
already become a thing of the past. Utility has taken the 
place of enthusiasm, and the wheel has ceased to be a 
craze. It still has a future as an excellent method of ex- 
ercise when reasonably used, and of quick locomotion. 
The Baltimore Sun, looking into the statistics of the 



























































































































































































































































from this country, notwithstanding the great decline in 
prices, and that original investors in cycle works have 
met with great losses. The same is true in England. In 





















































cent., some falling as much as 75 per cent. 








less. 














used. 








































practical use, and that is its future. 
not abused.” 


responding week of 1898. 


consumption ; 43 of heart diseases ; 23 of diphtheria; 2 
of Bright's disease, and 6 of (Edema of the Lungs. 


1124; 3’s, 1098 a 1104. 








middling uplands. 











as to quality. 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 70 a 71c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 37 a 37&4c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31? a 32c. 










dium, 5 a 5tc.; common, 4 a 4#c. 





trade, finds there has been a heavy decline in exports 


the first eight months of 1895 that country sold abroad 
$5,350,000 worth of bicycles, and in 1896 sold $5,946,500, 
but a decline set in in 1897, and in the first eight months 
of 1899 it sold only $2,393,500 worth. Of the companies 
organized in England in 1896 and since, forty with shares 
aggregating $13,750,000 have gone into liquidation. Shares 
of 36 leading companies show falls aggregating 30 per 
The common 
stock of such companies is now almost absolutely worth- 
Probably this is the history of the trade all over. 
But within certain limits the bicycle will continue to be 
It may not be seen so frequently in the parks and 
on the boulevards as a pleasure vehicle, but as a means 
of getting quickly from one locality to another, it is still 
the ideal method of locomotion. Like everything else, the 
novelty once worn off, it has come to the demands of 
It will be used but 


There were 412 deaths in this city last week, which is 
2 more than the previous week and 24 less than the cor- 
Of the whole number, 203 were 
males and 209 females: 64 died of pnuemonia; 56 of 


of apoplexy; 18 of nephritis; 17 of cancer; 15 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 11 of convulsions; 10 of inanition; 8 


Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 102}; 4’s, reg., 112% a 1133; 
coupon, 113% a 1143; new 4’s, 1884 a 1344; 5’s 1112 a 


Corton was steady on a basis of 7}3c. per pound for 


FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. RYE FLouR.—$3.30 a $3.45 per 
barrel, as to quality, the outside rate for choice Penna. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—New, $2.35 a $2.50 per 100 pounds, 


Beer CATTLE.—Extra, 6 a 6}c.; good, 54 a 53c.; me- 
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SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 32 a 4c.; common, 24 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 6c. 
Hocs.—Best Western, 5% a 6c.; others, 54 a 5%c. 
ForEIGN—The official figure as to the consumption of 
coal in Great Britain last year is 157,000,000 tons. 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Standard says : 
“ All the Powers concerned have favorably received the 
proposals of the United States regarding the maintenance 
of the ‘open door’ in China, each offering to sign the de- 
sired assurance if the others will do so.” 


live in Siberia than ever before, the Russian Government 
has diminished the sum for their maintenance from $150,. 
000 to $50,000. 

Private advices received in Constantinople report that 
the Kurds have avenged the recent incursion of Russian 
Armenians into the Alashgerd district, in Turkish Arme- 
nia, by pillaging the Armenian village of Kostur and mag- 
sacring 300 of its inhabitants. 

The soil of Egypt at the present day is tilled by exactly 
: the same kind of plow that was used 5,000 years ago. 

A despatch from Berlin says Germany has given assur- The cultivation of coffee on the northern coasts of 
ance of her willingness to maintain the open trade door | Queensland is stated to be becoming an important indus- 
in far Asia, and sign a guarantee to that effect. try. Growers are said to be making preparations to ex- 

Cablegrams received in London from Pretoria report | port to Britain coffee in a ground and tinned condition. 
that fighting began on the 10th inst. north of Modder River} A private despatch to the Public Ledger, dated Lima, 
between General Methuen’s forces and the Boers under | Peru, Twelfth Month, 9th, states that on Eleventh Month, 
Cronje. oan 21st, an immense aerolite fell at Cochabomba, Bolivia, 

Cablegrams from Cape Town received in London tell of | causing a panic among the inhabitants of that city. 

a desperate fight at Stormberg, Cape Colony, between} It is computed the death rate of the world is 67 and 
3,000 British troops, led by General Gatacre, on his way | the birth rate 70 a minute, and this seeming light percen- 
to the support of Lord Methuen’s army, advancing to Kim- | tage of gain is sufficient to give a net increase in popula 
berley. Gatacre was misled by his guides, fiercely at- | tion each year of 1,200,000 souls. 

tacked and compelled to retire. The British list of killed 
and wounded is a large one. A despatch from Pretoria 
says 672 British prisoners were taken at Stormberg. 

Sixty-six mining companies at Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica, have suspended operations on account of the war, 
and as a result many families are destitute. 

The Chicago Tribune says: “London Truth has been 
calculating how long the Witwatersrand gold mines will 
continue to attract ‘outlanders’ to the region for which 
80 Many men are now laying down their lives. The Rand 
is a limited deposit of gold bearing earth and rock, ex- 
tending about twenty miles around Johannesburg. The 
ore runs so evenly that the output can be calculated for 
years ahead. A consensus of the best experts places the 
total future yield of the Rand at £483,000,000. John 
Hays Hammond estimates the probable annual yield at 
£20,000,000. On this basis the entire deposit will be ex- 
hausted in twenty-four years. It is more than likely that 
the new influx of men and of improved machinery after 
the present war will considerably shorten this period. 
The sum of gold is great, but what will become of the 
British mining population after the mines are worked out ? 
The outlanders will pack up their belongings and leave 
the country. They will care neither for the franchise nor 
for the arid veldt wrested from the Dutch farmers. In 
the light of this probable course of events, the present 
‘grievances’ of the British seem comparatively temporary. 
The blood-stains and bitterness that the war will leave in 
Dutch South Africa may in the end cost even more than 
the wealth of the Witwatersrand can repay.” 

General Gregorio del Pilar, commanding Aguinaldo’s 
body guard, was killed in a fight northwest of Cervantes 
on First Month 3rd. 

The American military and naval forces have occupied 
the naval station of Olongapo and the town of Subig, on 
Subig Bay. The Filipinos fled, making practically no re- 
sistance. 

An official despatch to Madrid from Manila says that 
229 Spaniards, who were formerly prisoners in the hands 
of the Filipinos, have arrived there. 

For some time past no paper money has been sent to 
the Philippines to pay the army. This is mainly due to 
“ fact ae was found considerable loss was likely to 

e sustained by paymasters and other disbursing officers 
through the operations of the red ants that infest the Twelfth Month 12th. 
country. These little pests attacked the greenbacks so} _ L. C. P., $2; E. W., $3; P. W., $3; W. T. C., $1; 
voraciously and so effectively that the disbursing officers | S., $1; I. W.C., $5; W. P. J., $1; S. R. B., $90; 8 
became very much alarmed for the safety of the public | B., $1; R. K. L., $1; Women’s Christian Temperance 
funds, and upon their recommendation further shipment | Union, Nantucket, #5; Friends, Muncy, Pa., *85; 
of paper money was stopped and coin substituted. The | Friends, Elkland, Pa., #15; Frierids, Coal Creek, Lowa, 
aggregate required to pay the army in the Philippines is | $15.50; KE. H. B., $25; D. R., $50; 5. L. A., 350; 
now about $1,000,000 per month, and this is sent in gold | Cash, $50; W. A. R., $10: a Friend, N. Bedford, $2; 
and silver coin. H. Me’K., Illinois. $1; West Chester Friends, +102.50; 

In regard to automobiles, France leads in gasoline ve- |S. P. L., $10; J.8.,%5; E. B., $1; J. DS. $10; Little 
hicles and England in steam vehicles, while America, as | Folks, Whittier, Ohio. 80 cts.; M. A. T.. $1; E. T, 
was to be expected, is far in the lead in electrical con- | $1; S. H. $2. Cash per W. C., $5; M. H., $1; 8. J, 
veyances of all kinds. Six different motive powers are | $1; R. C. R.. $5; C. I G., $1.76 ; Woman Friend, per 
now actually employed in this country—electricity, steam, | E. P.S., $2;8. G. T., $25; G.S., 10; J. W. T. $1; 
compressed air, carbonic acid gas and alcohol. per T. 8. M., $1; per M. J. S., $15; Sadsbury Monthly 

Ail eastern Germany is snowbound, and the cold is in- | Meeting, $65. 
tense. Koenigsberg reports five inches of ice, and in the Ww. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8S. Front St. Phila. 
province of Posen several persons have been frozen to ; ; 
death. ———— 

A large number of women students has lately been re- | Diep, at her home in Philade!phia, Ninth Month, 
ceived into the Swiss universities. The Neuchatel Acad- | 10th, 1899, Marion Epitm Russevv, eldest daughter 
emy has 937; Geneva has 292; Zurich, 231 ; Berne, 172; | of Henry C.and the late Jane Richardson Russell, 
Lausanne, 130; Neuchatel, 52; Bale, 35, and -Fribourg, | aged thirty-four years, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
25. Most of them are enrolled in the faculties of medi- | ing of Friends of Philadelphia. “He giveth his be- 
cine and philosophy. loved sleep.” 

First-days and holidays reduce the number of work | — - - — 
days in Russia to 268 a year. “ WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 

In spite of the fact that more political prisoners now No, 422 Walnut Street 


NOTICES. 

A MIDDLE-AGED woman Friend desires position as com- 

panion; would make herself generally useful. 
Address “A. H., Office of THE FRIEND. 

THERE are four young colored women who desire homes 
in the limits of Philadelphia, or in New Jersey. They 
are recommended to be honest, nice, industrious, and ex- 
perienced in general housework. For further information 
write to RACHEL BAuGHM, George, N.C. 





WESTTOWN BoARDING SCHOOL.—f'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. . 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 
Recent additions to the Juvenile collection include the 
following: 

BAKER, R. S.—Boys’ Book of Inventions. 

Brooks, E. §.—Historic Americans. 

—Stories of the Old Bay State. 

BUTTERWORTH, Hezekiah—Pilot of the Mayflower. 

GRIEL, K. A.—Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks. 

GRINNELL, E., and Grinnell, Joseph— Our Feathered 
Friends. 

GueErBer, H. A.—Story of the Thirteen Colonies. 

HARLAND, Marion (pseud.)—When Grandmamma was 
New. 

HARRINGTON, M. W.—About the Weather. 

HoLpER—C. F.—Stories of Animal Life. 

Pierson, C. D.—Among the Farmyard People. 

Wieain, K. D. and Smith, N. A.—Story Hour. 

Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 Pp. M., and 3 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 





Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
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